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“St.  Agnes'  Eve — ah,  hitter  chill  it  was! 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers ,  was  a-cold; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the 
frozen  grass." 


HIRTY  pencils  were  put  down 


A  softly  beside  thirty  notebooks, 
and  thirty  toilers  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this 
poem  would  be  very  long  and  that 
Mr.  Smedley  would  read  it  all  through. 
He  had  a  way  of  reading  long  poems 
all  through  which  made  his  lectures 
very  popular  in  the  school.  It  gave  a 
girl  a  bit  of  a  rest,  not  having  to  take 
notes,  and  then  his  voice  was  so  lovely 
that  it  was  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a 
duty  to  listen  to  it. 

The  note-taking,  had  they  but 
known  it,  was  as  much  of  a  burden  to 
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him  as  it  was  to  them.  He  welcomed 
any  opportunity  of  putting  all  those 
busy  pencils  out  of  action,  for  he  al¬ 
ways  found  it  disconcerting  to  see 
thirty  young  girls  so  intent  upon 
writing  down  every  word  that  he  said. 
Especially  as  he  believed  them  all  to 
be  mentally  deficient.  The  more  they 
wrote  the  less  they  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  their  notebooks  were  full,  he 
was  sure,  of  nothing  but  painstaking 
gibberish. 

He  was  racked  by  an  intolerable 
vision,  a  picture  of  himself,  perched 
thus  ridiculously  upon  his  little  plat¬ 
form,  mouthing  out  divine  verse  to 
all  these  pretty,  uncomprehending 
ears,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit 
lent  sombre  depth  to  his  voice.  He 
declaimed  the  opening  stanzas  with 
a  sort  of  despairing,  contemptuous 
irony  which  sent  a  thrill  of  intense 
excitement  through  the  class.  Ardently 
they  gaped  up  at  him  as  he  informed 
them  how 
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“  .  .  .  upon  St.  Agnes’  Eve 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  de¬ 
light , 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves 
receive 

Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night.” 

A  faint  giggle,  from  one  of  the  back 
benches,  reminded  him  of  his  intoler¬ 
able  position.  It  was  instantly  sup¬ 
pressed  and  he  did  not  look  up.  Furi¬ 
ously  he  read  on: 

‘'As,  supperless,  to  bed  they  must  retire , 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily 
white  ; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but 
require 

Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes.  .  .  .” 

This  time  it  was  an  unmistakable 
titter.  His  severely  questioning  glance 
encountered  many  “  upward  eyes,” 
all  round  and  innocent  and  clear  with 
youth.  Defeated,  his  scrutiny  fell  be¬ 
fore  theirs,  and  he  reflected  savagely: 
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iC  What  are  they  all  thinking  about  ? 
Can  they  think?  ” 

Pushing  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes  he 
continued  to  read,  unaware  that  this 
hair-pushing  gesture  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  audience  and  that  in 
person  he  was  considered  to  be  almost 
handsomer  than  Carl  Baines,  the  film 
star  of  the  moment.  Certainly  they 
could  think,  and  the  minds  of  most  of 
them  were  busy  with  the  theme  of 
manly  beauty.  Janie  Pringle,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  sat  with  her  best  friend, 
Hilda  Bowes,  in  the  desk  immediately 
below  him,  was  saying  to  herself: 

“  If  only  his  name  wasn’t  Smedley! 
It’s  such  a  horrid  name ;  so  dreadfully 
like  Smelly.” 

And  her  pink  face  grew  a  shade 
pinker  as  she  remembered  that  she 
and  Hilda  had  actually  nicknamed 
him  Mr.  Smelly  so  lately  as  three 
weeks  ago.  Of  course  that  was  before 
they  had  seen  him,  but  she  wished 
that  she  could  forget  it.  When  Miss 
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Fanshawe  had  first  announced  the 
lecture  course,  and  when  they  learnt 
that  all  matriculation  candidates  would 
be  expected  to  attend,  they  had  been 
very  much  annoyed.  It  would  mean 
going  back  to  school  on  Friday  even¬ 
ings,  which  was  a  bit  thick.  They  did 
not  believe  that  the  school  had  been 
so  very  lucky  in  securing  an  outside 
lecturer  like  this  Smelly.  A  poet  and 
critic  indeed!  Whoever  heard  of  him 
anyway?  They  went  to  the  first  lec¬ 
ture  in  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  and  re¬ 
bellion,  little  knowing  that,  as  Hilda 
put  it, 41  a  great  change  was  coming  into 
their  lives.”  But  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  him  the  whole  class  sat  up,  and, 
after  listening  to  him  for  half  an  hour, 
they  had  all  discovered  that  “  poetry 
is  divine.” 

“After  all,”  pondered  Janie,  “  Hilda 
called  him  .  .  .  that  name  much  oftener 
than  I  did.  And  then  I  was  only  a 
child  really.  But  now  I’m  in  love.  Oh 
it’s  divine!  It’s  the  most  wonderful 
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thing  in  the  world.  But  why  does  he 
look  so  sad  ?  Poets  and  people  like  that 
are  always  in  despair.  I  expect  it’s  be¬ 
cause  they’re  poor.  Besides,  Smedley 
is  really  very  like  Shelley,  and  Shelley 
was  a  poet  too.” 

She  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  Hilda, 
at  her  elbow,  fetched  one  too.  Janie 
frowned  a  little.  She  wished  that 
Hilda  would  not  sigh  quite  so  often. 
They  were  best  friends.  They  had 
always  shared  everything — their  stamp 
albums,  their  pocket  money  and  their 
sympathies  during  boat-race  week. 
They  had  got  into  scrapes  together, 
been  confirmed  together,  caught 
measles  and  chicken-pox  from  each 
other,  attended  the  same  dancing  class, 
and  dressed  as  alike  as  their  respective 
mothers  would  permit.  But  now  it  was 
different.  There  are  things  which  even 
a  best  friend  cannot  share.  And  Janie 
found  it  distinctly  irritating  to  re¬ 
member  that  Hilda,  also,  was  in  love. 

“  She’s  a  copy  cat,”  Janie  decided. 
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‘  She  just  does  it  because  I  do.  Oh 
dear!  This  is  a  heavenly  poem!  How 
lovely  that  bit  is  about  lovers  flying 
away  into  the  storm.  I  wish  I  was  a 
lover,  flying  away.  ...” 

Like  music  the  soaring  words  car¬ 
ried  her  away  into  a  fairy  region  where 
everything  was  warm  and  strangely 
glowing  and  wonderful  beyond  belief. 
And  then,  as  she  listened,  the  dream 
faded,  the  beautiful  voice  grew  harsh, 
and  she  was  snatched  back  into  the 
bleakness  of  a  world  where  lovers  die 
and  where  old  tales  are  shivering,  for¬ 
lorn  things : 

“  The  Beadsman ,  after  thousand  aves 
told , 

For  aye  unsought-for ,  slept  amongst  his 
ashes  cold.” 

Oh  the  poor,  poor  beadsman! 
Everybody  had  forgotten  him.  How 
sad  life  was !  It  was  unbearable ! 
Arnold  Smedley,  closing  his  book, 
looked  up  and  saw  the  tears  in  her 
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eyes.  For  an  instant  he  paused,  taken 
aback.  A  look,  as  Janie  afterwards  said, 
“  of  intense  meaning,”  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  before  he  turned  again 
to  his  lecture  and  began,  very  rapidly, 
to  dictate  some  notes: 

“  Keats,”  wrote  Janie,  “  was  born 
at  Finsbury  on  Oct.  31,  1795.”  (How 
funny!  That’s  just  one  week  later 
than  Daddie’s  birthday!)  “  He  was 
a  gentle  and  dreamy  boy  educated  at 
Mr.  Clarke's  school  Henfield.  .  .  .” 

And  here  she  missed  a  good  deal, 
for  a  wonderful  paragraph  was  taking 
shape  in  her  mind:  a  paragraph  from 
some  future  biography  of  Arnold 
Smedley  the  poet. 

“  As  he  closed  the  book,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  a  beautiful  young  girl. 
She  was  weeping.  He  stood  spell¬ 
bound.  Romance  had  come  to  him  for 
the  first  time  in  that  dreary  class 
room.  And  yet  he  did  not  even  know 
her  name.  But  it  is  now  a  name  which 
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is  known  wherever  S medley's  poems 

are  read.  ...” 

“  Who  was  Fanny  Brawne?  ”  whis¬ 
pered  Hilda,  giving  her  a  sudden  dig 
in  the  ribs. 

Hilda  had  not  been  listening  either. 
Her  notes  had  got  no  further  than: 
“  A  gentle  and  dreamy  boy  he  was 
educated  at  Mr.  Clerk's  school  En¬ 
field.  ...” 

Before  they  had  caught  up  with  the 
lecture,  the  clock  struck  and  Mr. 
Smedley  gathered  up  his  books. 

“  Next  week,”  he  told  them,  “  I 
shall  lecture  on  Shelley.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  essays  by  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  You  will  comment  on 
Matthew  Arnold’s  criticism  of  Shelley : 
<  A  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel ,  beating 
in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.' 
Have  you  got  that?  A  beautiful  and 
ineffectual  .  .  .  you  must  read  Arnold’s 
essay  of  course,  and  ...” 

He  strode  down  the  room,  hurling 
the  names  of  books  at  them,  and  was 
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gone  before  Janie  had  quite  managed 
to  make  up  her  mind  whether  Shelley’s 
wings  were  luminous  or  humorous. 
At  his  going,  a  sigh  of  relaxation  swept 
over  the  class.  The  tensity  slackened 
and  everybody  yawned.  Naomi  Jacobs, 
voted  head  toad  of  the  world  by  Hilda 
and  Janie,  shut  up  her  pencil  case 
with  a  snap. 

“  I  call  it  a  perfect  disgrace,”  she 
grumbled,  “  wasting  our  time  like 
that.  As  if  we  couldn’t  read  ‘  St.  Agnes’ 
Eve  ’  to  ourselves  if  we  wanted  to. 
He’s  paid  to  lecture.” 

“  It’s  a  funny  thing,”  said  Janie  to 
Hilda,  “  how  some  people  simply  can’t 
appreciate  poetry  and  things  like  that.” 

“  Some  people  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  getting  through  exams.,” 
agreed  Hilda. 

“  I  don’t  come  here  to  listen  to 
poetry,”  proclaimed  Naomi,  who  had 
a  racial  instinct  for  getting  her  money’s 
worth.  “  I  come  to  learn  something. 
He  doesn’t  tell  us  enough.” 
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“  He  reads  divinely.” 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  two. 
You’ve  got  a  rave  on  him.  You  like 
sitting  there  goggling  at  him  like  a 
couple  of  sticklebacks.” 

“  Naomi  Jacobs,  I  think  you’re 
perfectly  disgusting.” 

“  But  you’re  wasting  your  time,  my 
dears.  He’s  married.” 

“  W-what?  ” 

Hilda  turned  pale  and  Janie  blushed 
deeply. 

“Yes.  Married!”  jeered  Naomi. 
“  So  there!  You  don’t  suppose  Fanny 
would  let  him  inside  the  school  if 
he  wasn’t?  He’s  much  too  good 
looking.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it!  ” 

“  Who  said  so  ?  How  do  you  know?” 

“  I’ve  seen  his  wife.” 

“His  wife!”  they  wailed  .“Where?” 

“  Over  at  Munsey,  where  they  live. 
And  six  kids.” 

“  Six!  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  .  .  .” 
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“  Five  or  six.” 

“  Did  you  see  them?  ”  asked  Janie 
doubtfully. 

“No.  But  my  aunt  told  me  all 
about  them.  She  knows  them.  She 
lives  in  the  same  road:  Coronation 
Road,  No.  io,  they  live  in,  and  they’re 
as  poor  as  rats,  she  says.  That’s  why 
he  has  to  do  all  this  lecturing.  He  hates 
it,  but  he  can’t  make  enough  out  of 
his  poetry  to  keep  them.” 

“  Poets  always  starve,”  murmured 
Janie  sadly. 

“  I  should  think  they  do!  They  live 
in  a  horrid  little  house  with  no  back 
door.  And  she  answers  it  herself  even 
in  the  afternoons !  Which  shows ! 
Well,  I  mean,  as  my  aunt  says,  she 
can’t  be  much  of  a  lady  to  do  that.” 

Hilda  and  Janie  were  horrified. 
This  was  worse,  far  worse,  than  ro¬ 
mantic  starvation.  Their  mothers,  both 
wives  of  prosperous  tradesmen,  had 
doubtless,  in  their  early  married  life, 
helped  in  the  shop.  But  now  they  lived 
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in  a  residential  quarter  of  the  town 
and  had  parlour-maids  to  open  their 
front  doors.  And  the  standard  of  the 
parlour-maid  had  been  impressed  very 
firmly  upon  their  daughters. 

“  But  have  they  no  servants  at  all, 
then?”  asked  Hilda. 

“  Well,  they’ve  got  a  foreigner,  an 
awful  freak  that  they  call  Troody, 
who’s  a  sort  of  mother’s  help.  But  not 
any  proper  servants.” 

Janie  could  not  quite  believe  it, 
even  now. 

“  You  say  you’ve  seen  her?  ”  she 
repeated.  “  Where?  ” 

“  At  the  greengrocer’s.  Hauling 
about  a  string  bag  full  of  parcels.  And 
I’ll  tell  you  what.  They  can’t  get 
credit  anywhere  in  Munsey!  ” 

“  How  do  you  know?  ” 

“  It’s  the  talk  of  the  place.  I  thought 
you  two  would  be  interested.” 

And  as  Naomi  went  off  she  added 
spitefully : 

“  Personally,  if  I  get  a  rave  on  any- 
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body,  he  won’t  be  a  married  man  with 
six  kids !  ” 

Hilda  and  Janie  said  nothing  for  a 
long  time.  The  blow  was  too  severe. 
It  silenced  them.  Not  until  they  had 
got  out  of  school  did  they  begin  to 
make  sounds  of  distress.  Janie  mut¬ 
tered  miserably: 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  for  a  little  walk  on 
the  common.  I  don’t  want  to  go  home 
just  yet.” 

“  I’ll  come  too,”  said  Hilda. 

They  plodded  up  the  hill  in  the 
dark  and  the  starlight,  and  in  their 
heads  the  word  of  doom  toiled  a 
mournful  accompaniment  to  their  foot¬ 
steps. 

“  Married!  Married!  Married!  ” 

At  last  Janie  said: 

“  I  never  dreamt  that  he  was  .  .  .” 

“  Nor  I.  Not  for  a  minute.” 

“  Somehow,  he  didn’t  look  .  .  .”  she 
could  not  bear  to  say  married.  “  I 
mean  .  .  .  the  way  he  used  to  push 
his  hair  back!  ” 
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“  Oh,  Janie!  Don’t!” 

“  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  we 
ever  saw  him?  ” 

“  When  he  sort  of  burst  upon  us 
like  .  .  .  like  a  Greek  god!  ” 

“  And  to-day,  while  he  was  reading, 
I  ...  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if 
he’d  ever  been  in  .  .  .” 

“  Oh,  so  did  I !  Oh,  my  heart  is 
broken!  ” 

“  Don’t  be  so  silly,  Hilda.  It  can’t 
be,  only  in  three  weeks.  Why,  you 
used  to  call  him  ...” 

“  So  did  you.” 

“  I  didn’t.  Not  as  often  as  you.” 

“  Yes,  you  did  then.” 

“  No,  I  didn’t.” 

“  Did!  ” 

“  Didn’t!” 

Janie  came  to  a  standstill. 

“  If  you’re  going  to  argue,  Hilda 
Bowes,  I  shall  go  home.  You  can’t  be 
feeling  it  as  much  as  I  am,  or  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  argue.  You  can’t 
have  any  heart.” 
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“  I  don’t  want  to  argue,”  pleaded 
Hilda  tearfully.  “  And  I  do  think  it’s 
very  selfish  of  you  to  talk  as  if  you 
were  the  only  one.  My  heart  is  broken, 
and  it’s  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  it 
isn’t.  I’m  quite  ready  to  be  sympathetic 
to  you  and  you  ought  to  be  it  to  me.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  unkind,”  re¬ 
lented  Janie.  “  Have  some  butter¬ 
scotch?  ” 

“  Thanks  awfully.” 

They  subsided  on  to  a  bench  beside 
the  road  and  sat  together  in  silence, 
munching.  Below  them  lay  the  town 
and  its  lights,  while  behind  them  the 
road  wound  away  over  the  hill  to 
Munsey,  a  growing  suburb  which 
stretched  beyond  the  common.  It  was 
a  fine  night,  though  there  was  a  touch 
of  frost  in  the  air.  The  stars  of  Febru¬ 
ary  twinkled  palely  over  the  pine  trees 
of  the  common.  Everything  up  there 
was  very  quiet  and  sad. 

Janie  thought  that  she  would  often 
come  and  sit  on  this  bench.  In  future 
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she  would  cultivate  a  taste  for  solitude. 
Everybody  does  that  when  their  heart 
is  broken.  People  would  see  that  she 
was  no  longer  a  gay  and  thoughtless 
child :  she  would  read  a  great  deal,  and 
perhaps  grow  pale,  and  they  would  say : 

“You  can  see  that  girl’s  been  through 
a  lot,  though  she  is  young.” 

And  if  she  was  asked  out  to  parties 
she  would  refuse  with  a  gentle  smile 
and  stay  at  home  with  a  book.  Or  she 
would  wander  up  the  hill  in  the  dark 
and  the  starlight.  Other  people  would 
confide  their  love  affairs  to  her  saying, 
“  I  feel,  somehow,  you  understand  so.” 

And  at  home  they  would  say: 

She  has  never  been  the  same  since 
that  winter  when  ...” 

“  It’s  wonderful,”  said  Hilda  sud¬ 
denly,  “  when  a  person  is  in  real 
trouble,  like  us,  what  a  help  it  is  to  . . .” 

“To  what?” 

Even  in  the  dark  Hilda  needed  a 
little  courage  to  say  it,  but  she  brought 
it  out  at  last: 


“  To  ...  to  be  alone  with  Nature.” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?  ” 
asked  Janie  crossly. 

“  Well,  you  know  that  song  that 
says:  ‘  I’ll  hide  me  in  despair,  deep  in 
some  mountain  lair,  God  who  is  nearer 
there  will  comfort  me.’  I  feel  that’s  so 
true  .  .  .  now.” 

“  This  isn’t  a  bit  like  a  mountain 
lair,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,”  snorted 
Janie.  “You  can  hear  the  trams  going 
all  the  time  and  there  are  crowds  of 
people.  I  can  see  a  bike  coming  up  the 
hill  now.” 

“  I  feel  that  all  my  life  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent,”  pursued  Hilda  dreamily.  “  I 
mean,  it  never  can  be  quite  the  same, 
can  it?  I  wonder  if  they’ll  notice  at 
home  that  I’m  changed.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  think  they  would,” 
said  Janie. 

Really  Hilda  was  intolerable. 

The  bicyclist,  who  was  wheeling  his 
machine  up  the  hill,  had  got  quite 
close  to  them.  He  seemed  to  be  having 
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trouble  with  his  front  lamp  and,  just 
as  he  passed  them,  it  flickered  and 
went  out.  They  heard  him  cursing 
softly  as  he  struck  a  couple  of  matches. 
And  then  in  the  darkness  his  voice 
came  across  to  them. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  either 
of  you  ladies  be  so  very  kind  as  to  lend 
me  a  hairpin?  ” 

Hilda  and  Janie  clutched  one  an¬ 
other.  Their  hearts  beat  tumultuously. 
They  knew  that  voice. 

“  This  wick  has  slipped  down,”  he 
explained,  peering  anxiously  at  their 
dim  faces,  “  and  I  have  nothing  to 
prise  it  up  with.  If  you  could,  by  any 
chance  .  .  .” 

Still  they  were  mute  and  then,  in¬ 
evitably,  Hilda  giggled.  Janie  was 
furious.  She  freed  herself  from  her 
companion’s  clutch  and  replied  in 
rather  a  shaky  voice : 

“I’m  afraid  we  haven’t  any  hair¬ 
pins,  Mr.  Smedley.” 

“  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon.  In  the 
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dark  I  can’t  see  to  recognise  anybody. 
I  didn’t  know  .  . 

“  I’ve  got  a  safety  pin,”  volun¬ 
teered  Hilda  suddenly. 

She  began  to  struggle  with  her  under¬ 
wear.  Arnold  Smedley  showed  signs 
of  panic,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything.  The  giggle  had  assured  him 
that  he  must  have  fallen  in  with  two 
of  his  young  lady  pupils. 

“  Oh,  please  don’t  bother!  If  it’s 
any  trouble  .  .  .  it’s  too  good  of  you, 
but  please  don’t  .  .  .” 

“  I’ll  strike  matches  while  you  get 
the  wick  up,”  she  told  him  firmly. 
“  Janie!  You  hold  the  bike.” 

“  Thank  you  so  much.  It’s  very 
kind  .  .  .” 

A  match  flame  showed  their  three 
faces  intent  over  the  handle-bars.  As 
he  worked  at  the  wick,  he  said : 

“  I’ve  seen  you  at  my  lectures, 
haven’t  I?  ” 

“  Um!  ”  said  Janie. 

“  Stupid  of  me  to  ask  for  a  hairpin! 
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Nobody  ever  uses  them  nowadays,  do 
they  ?  Don’t  burn  your  fingers !  Strike 
another!  Oh  curse  the  thing!  Hold  it 
closer!  My  wife  tells  me  that  you 
can’t  even  buy  a  hairpin  in  the  shops 
any  more.” 

Hilda  nudged  Janie,  but,  in  the 
dark,  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  did  not 
see.  After  striking  a  boxful  of  matches 
and  bumping  their  heads  together 
very  often,  with  many  giggles  on  their 
part  and  apologies  on  his,  they  rescued 
the  wick.  He  re-lit  the  lamp,  straight¬ 
ened  himself,  and  thanked  them. 

“  Do  you  live  in  Munsey?  ”  he 
asked,  as  they  all  walked  up  the  hill 
together. 

“  No,”  said  Janie. 

“Do  many  of  the  girls  at  your 
school  live  there?  ” 

“  Not  many,  Mr.  Smedley.” 

“  Have  you  far  to  go  every  day?  ” 

“  No.  Not  far.” 

“  Where  do  you  live  then?  ” 

“  In  Aubrey  Road.” 
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“  Oh,  quite  near  the  school?  ” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Smedley.” 

“  And  do  you  live  there  too?  ”  he 
said,  turning  to  Hilda. 

“  No,  Mr.  Smedley.  I  live  in  Park 
Crescent.” 

“  I  see.” 

Plainly  he  was  wondering  why  they 
should  be  loitering  on  that  common  at 
such  an  hour.  Hilda  volunteered  the 
information  that  they  were  going  for 
a  walk, 

“  That’s  very  energetic  of  you  at 
this  time  of  night!  ” 

“  We  like  it  up  here  after  our  poetry 
lecture,”  she  said.  “  It’s  so  grand  and 
lonely,  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Smedley  ?” 

“  But  we  haven’t  been  before,”  put 
in  the  truthful  Janie. 

They  were  now  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  he  stopped. 

“  It’s  extraordinarily  quiet,”  he 
agreed.  “One  gets  quite  a  feeling  of 
being  in  the  country  up  here.  Good¬ 
night,  and  thank  you  so  much!  ” 
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He  prepared  to  mount  his  machine. 
He  was  leaving  them.  Janie  sought 
about  desperately  for  some  excuse, 
something  to  say , which  might  keep  him 
with  them  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
His  foot  was  actually  on  the  pedal. 

“  Mr.  Smedley !  ”  she  cried  in  tones 
of  entreaty. 

He  paused.  She  plunged  on, wildly: 

“I  .  .  .  I’ve  got  something  to  ask 
you.” 

Oh,  what  could  she  ask  him?  Why 
couldn’t  Hilda  help  ? 

“  Something  about  my  lecture  to¬ 
day?  ”  he  suggested. 

“Oh  yes;  something  about . .  .  about 
that  girl  Keats  wrote  all  those  letters 
to.” 

“  Fanny  Brawne?  ” 

“  Yes.  Fanny  Brawne.  You  said 
.  .  .  why  did  you  say  that  she  probably 
wasn’t  at  all  a  bad  sort  of  girl,  when 
she  made  him  so  unhappy  ?  She 
couldn’t  have  realised  that  he  was  a 
great  poet!  ” 
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“  I  don’t  suppose  for  a  minute  that 
she  did.” 

“  Then  she  must  have  been  very 
stupid  as  well  as  cruel.” 

“  Not  at  all.  She  would  have  been 
incredibly  clever  if  she  had  realised  it. 
Remember  that  all  the  experienced 
critics  of  the  day  were  mistaken  about 
Keats.  How  should  an  ignorant  little 
girl  discover  a  truth  which  was  hidden 
from  them?  ” 

“  Some  girls  would,”  said  Hilda 
darkly. 

“  Some  girls  might.  But  so  very 
few  that  we  can  hardly  blame  Fanny 
for  not  being  one  of  them.  No!  She 
was  quite  a  nice  little  thing  and  she 
would  have  made  a  good  wife  for  any 
nice  young  man.  She  didn’t  ask,  poor 
dear,  to  be  put  on  a  pedestal  and  lec¬ 
tured  whenever  she  came  off  it.  To  put 
it  vulgarly,  in  taking  up  with  Keats, 
she  found  that  she  had  bitten  off  more 
than  she  could  chew.” 

Hilda  and  Janie  felt  secretly  that 
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this  was  putting  it  very  vulgarly  in¬ 
deed.  Janie  repeated  stubbornly: 

“  She  wasn’t  worthy  of  him.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  was  that  her 
fault?  Just  put  yourselves  in  her  place. 
If  you  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  young  man,  that  you  had  met 
at  some  party,  would  you  like  it  if  he 
turned  out  a  Keats?  ” 

He  spoke  to  Janie,  but  both  girls 
cried  out  fervently  that  they  would. 

“  But  are  you  quite  sure  ?  Could  you 
stand  the  strain  of  living  up  to  him? 
All  that  deliberate  self-torture?” 

“  Yes!  Yes!  ” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  sometimes  envy  the 
other  girls  ?  When  you  saw  them  going 
cheerfully  off  to  the  pictures  with  their 
nice,  ordinary  young  .  . 

“  We  don’t  go  to  the  pictures,  not 
now,”  said  Hilda.  “  We  don’t  care 
about  it.” 

“We  think  they’re  awfully  crude,” 
put  in  Janie. 

She  was  very  pleased  with  this  word, 
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and  felt  that  Hilda  envied  her  for 
having  thought  of  it.  Arnold  Smedley 
laughed. 

“  Oh  well,”  he  said,  “  then  perhaps 
you  are  justified  in  despising  poor 
Fanny.  We  must  see  what  you  think 
of  Harriet.” 

“  Harriet?  ” 

“  Harriet  Shelley.  You’ll  be  reading 
about  her  this  week.  She  was  another 
nice  little  thing  who  married  a  poet. 
And  very  unhappy  they  were.  Perhaps 
you’ll  think  it  was  all  Harriet’s  fault. 
A  good  many  people  do.” 

“  Why  were  they  unhappy?  ” 

“  She  didn’t  understand  or  appreci¬ 
ate  him.  She  bothered  him  with  bills 
and  babies  and  all  those  tiresome 
things.” 

“  Did  nobody  ever  appreciate  him 
then,  Mr.  Smedley?  ” 

“  Why  yes!  Eventually  he  met  two 
charming  girls  who  .  .  .” 

“  Two!  ”  cried  Janie  in  excitement. 

“Yes.  Two.  Very  intelligent  crea- 
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tures,  who  would,  I’m  sure,  have 
agreed  with  you  about  the  pictures.” 

“  Two!  What  were  they  called?  ” 

“  Mary  Godwin  and  Claire  Clare¬ 
mont.” 

“  And  .  .  .  and  what  happened?  ” 

“  He  eloped  with  them.” 

“  With  both  of  them?  With  both 
at  once?  ” 

“Well  no,  not  exactly.  He  eloped 
with  Mary,  but  Claire  found  it  so  dull 
at  home  that  she  couldn’t  bear  to  be 
left  behind.  So  she  went  with  them. 
And  the  end  of  it  was  that  poor  Shelley 
had  three  young  ladies  on  his  hands.” 

Hilda  and  Janie  had  no  comment  for 
this.  It  was  so  queer.  It  appeared  to 
them  that  three  must  be  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  number  for  an  elopement  and 
that  Claire  must  have  been  rather  in 
the  way.  They  were  still  pondering 
when,  after  a  little  pause,  he  again  bade 
them  farewell.  His  bicycle  shot  off 
into  the  darkness,  and  they  watched 
the  twinkling  of  his  rear  lamp  until 
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it  was  lost  round  a  bend  in  the  road. 
Then  Janie  began,  with  a  deep  sigh: 

“  It’s  dreadfully  sad  how  all  poets 
seem  to  be  unhappily  married!  ” 

“  But,  Janie,”  whispered  Hilda,  “  do 
you  think  he  .  . 

“  I’m  sure  he  is.” 

They  began  to  walk  down  the  hill 
again. 

“  Just  think  of  what  he  said  about 
bills  and  babies  and  not  being  appreci¬ 
ated  !  It  all  fits  in.  It’s  just  what  Naomi 
said.  Probably  she’s  an  awfully  com¬ 
mon  sort  of  person,  and  now  he’s  tied 
to  her,  though  he’s  a  great  genius.” 

“  Whatever  did  he  marry  her  for,  I 
wonder? ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  the  old,  old  story,  Hilda. 
He  got  taken  in  by  a  pretty  face,”  ex¬ 
plained  Janie  with  conviction.  “  He 
didn’t  see  till  it  was  too  late  that  there 
was  nothing  really  in  her.  I  dare  say 
she  was  one  of  those  girls  who  are 
always  trying  to  attract,  and  she  made 
out  to  him  that  she  liked  poetry  and 
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all  that  when  she  couldn’t  really  ap¬ 
preciate  it  a  bit.  But  he  didn’t  find  out 
till  afterwards.  But  now  the  scales 
have  fallen  off  his  eyes.” 

“  I  know.  I  saw  a  picture  once  about 
an  artist  who  married  a  girl  with  a 
shallow  soul.  And  there  was  another 
one  who  really  understood  him.  Only 
it  came  out  all  right  in  the  end  because 
the  first  one,  his  wife  I  mean,  fell  over 
a  cliff,  so  they  could  get  married.  It 
was  a  glorious  picture.  Carl  Baines 
was  .  .  .  only  of  course  it  was  rather 
crude.  But,  Janie!  ” 

“  Urn?  ” 

“  It’s  all  awfully  queer,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“What  is?” 

“  What  he  said  about  Shelley  and 
those  two  girls.  I  mean,  about  there 
being  two  of  them.” 

“  He  only  loved  one.” 

“  Y-yes !  But  it’s  funny.  I  mean,  us 
meeting  him  to-night,  just  when  we’d 
been  talking  about  him,  and  then  his  tell- 
ingusthat !  Don’tyou  think  it’s  funny  ?” 
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“  In  some  ways,  it’s  almost  as  if  it 
might  be  us.” 

“  Well,  it  is  a  little  like,  isn’t  it?  ” 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  walk  home 
they  were  very  pensive.  Janie  was 
rearranging  the  biography  of  Arnold 
Smedley,  and  adding  to  it  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  he  was  to  meet  two  young 
girls,  by  chance,  upon  a  starlit  com¬ 
mon.  But  she  could  not  quite  deter¬ 
mine  the  point  at  which  he  was  to 
realise  that  one  of  them  was  going  to 
be  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 

Towards  the  end  of  breakfast  Mr. 
Pringle,  emerging  from  his  customary 
benign  torpor,  began  to  notice  that 
something  was  amiss  with  his  daughter. 

“  My  little  girl’s  not  eating  any¬ 
thing,”  he  said. 

Janie  smiled  with  a  wan  pride  at  her 
untouched  plate.  Of  course  she  had 
eaten  nothing.  When  a  girl  has  lain 
awake  all  night,  when  she  has  sat  at  her 
window  in  the  dawn  reading  Love's 
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Philosophy ,  she  cannot  be  expected  to 
eat.  Janie,  that  morning,  had  a  soul 
above  eggs  and  bacon. 

“  What  is  it,  Mother?  ”  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  turning  to  his  wife.  “  Has 
she  been  studying  too  much?  She 
doesn’t  look  too  bright.  She’s  all  black 
under  the  eyes.” 

“  I  haven’t  slept  much  lately,”  said 
Janie  gently. 

“  Tut,  tut!  That’s  bad!  Think  she’s 
sickening  for  anything,  Mother?  ” 

“  I’ll  have  to  take  you  to  the  doctor, 
my  lady,  if  this  goes  on,”  threatened 
Mrs.  Pringle. 

“  She  studies  too  much,”  insisted 
the  father,  “  It’s  not  right  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  girl.  I  never  see  her  but  what  she’s 
got  her  nose  in  a  book.” 

“  It’s  this  poetry,”  said  Mrs.  Pringle. 
“  They’re  all  full  of  poetry  nowadays, 
on  account  of  these  lectures  they  have 
at  the  school.  Last  year  it  was  the 
roller  skating.  I  tell  her  you  can  over¬ 
do  these  things.” 
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Mr.  Pringle  commended  his  daughter. 
He  said  thathewasproud  of  herand  that 
she  certainly  ought  to  win  the  poetry 
prize  that  term.  When  a  man  has  paid 
a  lot  of  money  to  give  his  girl  a  high- 
class  education,  he  likes  to  hear  that  she 
is  all  full  of  poetry.  But  she  must  re¬ 
member  that  all  work  and  no  play  is 
never  good  for  anybody.  To-night  she 
must  put  away  her  books  and  he  would 
take  them  all  to  the  pictures. 

“  No,  thank  you,”  said  Janie. 

“  What’s  that?  ” 

“  I’d  rather  not  go  to  the  pictures, 
thank  you.  I  don’t  seem  to  care  for 
them,  really.  You  and  Mum  go.  But 
if  you  don’t  mind,  I’d  rather  stay  at 
home  and  read.” 

“  Not  go  to  the  pictures!  ” 

“Why,  child!  Whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you?  ” 

“  They’re  so  crude,”  she  exclaimed, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

As  she  shut  the  door,  she  heard  her 
father  say : 
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“  You’re  sure  that  child  isn’t  sicken¬ 
ing  for  anything?  ” 

The  day  outside  was  fine  and  bright 
and  windy.  White  clouds  raced  over¬ 
head,  little  dogs  barked,  and  errand 
boys  whistled.  But  Janie  walked  more 
slowly  than  usual,  finding  her  satchel 
of  books  very  heavy.  After  her  vigil 
in  the  dawn,  she  was  rather  languid 
and  headachy,  though  full  of  delicious 
palpitating  happiness.  For  on  this  day 
she  would  see  Him  again  and  he  would 
give  back  to  her  the  essay  which  she 
had  written  on  Shelley.  She  hardly 
knew  how  she  was  to  face  that  moment, 
that  unbearably  wonderful  moment. 
All  night  she  had  been  too  much  ex¬ 
cited  to  sleep,  racked  by  the  thought 
that  by  now  he  would  have  read  it. 
By  now  he  would  know  that  she  under¬ 
stood. 

Being  in  love  was  divine,  but  it  was 
very  tiring.  She  was  quite  exhausted 
by  the  time  she  got  to  school.  In  a 
pleasant  dream  she  changed  her  shoes, 
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gave  in  her  home  work,  and  filed  with 
the  rest  of  her  class  into  the  big  hall 
for  morning  prayers.  Her  place  was 
next  to  the  class  mistress  to  whom  it 
was  her  duty  to  hand  a  hymn  book 
with  all  the  places  ready  found,  but 
in  her  trance  she  forgot  to  do  this  until 
the  girl  on  the  other  side  had  nudged 
her  three  times.  Normally  such  a  lapse 
would  have  overwhelmed  her  with 
mortification,  but  now  she  hardly  felt 
as  if  it  mattered.  Mechanically  she 
joined  in  the  singing,  and  it  was  a  relief 
when  they  all  sat  down  again  to  hear 
Miss  Fanshawe  read  some  notices. 
Janie  listened  to  none  of  them.  She 
wondered  what  He  was  doing.  Perhaps 
he  was  eating  his  breakfast  in  that  horrid 
little  house  in  Coronation  Road.  She 
pictured  the  squalling  children  and 
the  common,  nagging  wife.  (Wasn’t 
Harriet  Shelley  a  publican’s  daugh¬ 
ter?)  And  then,  perhaps,  in  the  middle 
of  it  all,  his  mind  would  turn  to  the 
thought  of  the  girl  on  the  hill,  and  the 
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essay  which  was  so  much  more  than 
an  essay,  which  was  a  message  from 
one  soul  to  another. 

The  sound  of  his  name,  spoken 
aloud  in  the  hall,  went  all  through  her 
like  an  electric  shock.  But  what,  what 
was  Miss  Fanshawe  saying? 

.  .  .  the  lecture  on  Shelley  this 
evening  will  not  take  place.  I  know 
you  will  all  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Smedley  is  unable  to  complete  the 
course  .  .  .  has  accepted  a  post  at  a 
Canadian  University  .  .  .  unable  to 
read  all  the  essays  which  were  sent 
to  him  this  week,  so  they  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me  and  I  will  correct  them 
myself.  You  will  come  for  them  after 
prayers  on  Monday  morning.  .  .  .” 

Oh,  it  was  a  mistake!  She  had  heard 
it  wrong!  A  thing  as  awful  as  that 
could  never  really  happen!  Except  in 
a  book.  It  would  never  happen  to  Janie 
Pringle.  It  was  a  dream,  a  nightmare. 
In  a  minute  she  would  wake  up.  .  .  . 

And  yet,  with  a  growing  sickness  at 
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her  heart,  she  knew  that  it  was  no 
dream.  It  was  relentlessly  real.  So 
that  through  the  heavy,  strenuous  day’s 
work  she  could  think  of  nothing  else ; 
and  while  her  pencil  was  busy,  copy¬ 
ing  as  usual  every  word  that  her 
teachers  said  into  little  notebooks,  her 
mind  was  alive  with  small,  pathetic 
hopes.  Perhaps  he  would  not  really 
go.  Or  not  go  as  far  as  Canada.  Or  she 
might  at  least  see  him  again,  just  once. 
Or  he  might  ask  her  to  write  to  him. 
If  he  had  read  her  essay,  surely.  .  .  . 

At  one  o’clock  she  met  Hilda  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  dressing-room  and 
remembered  for  the  first  time  that  she 
had  a  fellow  sufferer. 

“  If  Hilda  starts  crying,”  she 
thought,  “  I  shall  kill  her.” 

But  Hilda  was  not  crying.  She  was 
shaking  with  fright. 

“  Oh,  Janie!  What  shall  I  do? 
Whatever  shall  I  do?  My  essay!  ” 

“  What  essay?  ” 

“  The  essay  I  wrote  for  Him.” 
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“  What  about  it?  ” 

“  Fanny’ll  read  it.  Didn’t  you  hear 
what  she  said?  She’s  going  to  read 
them  all  herself  and  give  them  back 
after  prayers  on  Monday.” 

“  All  our  essays?  ” 

Janie  suddenly  felt  very  cold. 

“  Yes,  all.  Didn’t  you  listen?  And 
oh,  dear!  I  shall  die  if  she  reads 
mine.” 

“  Why?  ” 

“  Well,  it  wasn’t  quite  an  ordinary 
essay.  You  see  I  felt  it  was  so  dreadful 
for  him,  so  lonely,  and  married  to  that 
awful  unsympathetic  woman,  with 
nobody  to  appreciate  him.  I  wanted 
to  let  him  know  that  there  was  some¬ 
body  who  .  .  .  who  understood.  And  I 
did  write  about  Shelley,  all  right,  but 
I  said  that  a  great  many  poets  were 
like  him  and  in  the  end  they  find  some¬ 
body  who’s  an  inspiration  to  them. 
And  .  .  .  oh,  but  Fanny  wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“  Hilda!  You  idiot!  ” 
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“  It  was  only  meant  for  him  to  read. 
She  wouldn’t  see  what  I  meant,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“  Wouldn’t  she?  ” 

Janie  knew  that  Hilda  was  really 
afraid  lest  Miss  Fanshawe  should 
understand  only  too  well.  Nor  was 
Hilda  the  only  person  who  had  reason 
to  fear  this. 

“  But  is  she  certain  to  read  them?  ” 
she  asked  helplessly. 

“  Of  course  she  is,  unless  she  breaks 
her  pince-nez,  and  I’m  sure  she’s  got 
two  pairs.” 

“  But  if  he  had  read  it  .  . 

“  Oh,  I  know.  If  he’d  read  it,  he 
wouldn’t  send  it  to  her.  But  how  can 
I  be  sure?  She  said  he  hadn’t  read 
them  all,  and  if  he  hasn’t,  he  wouldn’t 
know  .  .  .” 

“  We  must  get  it  .  .  .  them  .  .  . 
back!  ”  declared  Janie. 

“  But  how  can  we?  ” 

“We  must  go  to  his  house,  to¬ 
night,  after  school.  We  must  ask  for 
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them  back  and  if  he  seems  surprised 
we  must  make  up  some  story.” 

“  It  won’t  be  any  use.  He’ll  have 
sent  them  off.” 

“  Anyway,  we  can  try.” 

“  Oh,  I  daren’t  go.  Whatever  should 
I  say  to  him?  Suppose  I  saw  him 
alone,  and  he’d  read  it,  whatever 
would  he  think  ?  ” 

“  You  won’t  see  him  alone.  I’ll 
come  too.” 

“  What  for?  ”  asked  Hilda  sus¬ 
piciously. 

Janie  could  not  hide  the  truth  for 
long,  and  Hilda  very  soon  divined  it. 
She  was  bound  to  admit  that  her  own 
essay  was  not  very  suitable  for  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Fanshawe. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Hilda  derisively, 
as  they  set  off  on  their  anxious  pil¬ 
grimage  across  the  common,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ve  been  imagining  that  he’s 
Shelley  and  you’re  Claire  Clairmont 
or  somebody  like  that.” 

“Not  Claire,”  retorted  Janie.  “  I’ve 
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always  thought  you  were  much  more 
like  Claire  than  me,  somehow.” 

“  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Janie 
Pringle.  I  think  Claire  was  a  perfectly 
horrid  girl,  always  poking  herself  in 
where  she  wasn’t  wanted.  It’s  just  like 
you  to  think  that  you  must  be  the 
chief  person  in  everything.  Why  should 
I  be  more  like  Claire  than  you?  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  think 
I  have  a  deeper  nature  than  you.  I 
don’t  mean  to  be  unkind.  A  person 
can’t  help  their  nature.  But  I  seem  to 
feel  things  more.  Of  course  it  leads  to 
great  unhappiness.” 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you  at  all.  I’m 
much  more  reserved  than  you,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean.  I  feel  things  all  right, 
but  I  don’t  show  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  last  night.” 

Janie  burst  into  tears. 

“  Hilda  Bowes!  I  hate  you!  I  hate 
you!  Why  can’t  you  leave  me  alone? 
It’s  the  last  time  I  shall  see  him.  He’s 
going  to  Canada  and  I  shan’t  see 
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him  any  more.  And  you  go  spoiling 
it  all.” 

“  All  right !  I  didn’t  ask  you  to  come 
with  me,  did  I  ?  I’d  much  rather  have 
gone  by  myself  than  look  so  ridiculous 
going  like  this,  the  pair  of  us.  If  it 
would  look  any  better  for  us  to  go 
separately,  I’d  have  rather.  But  it 
would  be  worse.” 

It  would.  Janie  saw  that.  And  yet 
their  present  plight  was  unbearable. 
She  felt  that  she  could  not  go  on  com¬ 
peting  with  Hilda  for  the  central  role 
in  this  tragedy.  Rather  than  see  Arnold 
Smedley  again  in  such  a  situation  she 
would  prefer  never  to  see  him  at  all. 

“  Let  one  of  us  go  and  ask  for  both 
essays,”  she  suggested  suddenly. 
“  That  would  look  better.” 

“  Which?  ” 

“  I’ll  toss  you  for  it.  I’ve  got  a  ha’¬ 
penny.” 

By  the  light  of  the  first  of  the  Mun- 
sey  lamps  they  tossed  and  Hilda  won. 
Janie  sighed  and  said  to  herself: 
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“  Perhaps  it’s  better  so.” 

“  I  won’t  be  long,”  promised  Hilda 
gleefully.  “  I  know  where  Coronation 
Road  is — just  two  turns  down  this 
way.” 

“  I’ll  wait,”  said  Janie. 

There  was  a  bench  among  some 
trees,  a  little  way  off  the  road.  There 
Janie  ensconced  herself  and  cried 
luxuriously.  The  wind  was  very  cold. 
It  blew  wildly  through  the  pine  trees 
and  torn  clouds  raced  across  the  moon. 
Clearly  the  scene  was  set  for  blighted 
love.  As  she  wept,  she  thought: 

“  I  shall  remember  this  all  my  life ! 
Even  when  I’m  a  very  old  woman.” 

She  found  this  idea  consoling  and 
gradually  she  became  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  a  last  interview  with  Arnold 
Smedley.  Clearly  it  was  better  to  be 
crying  alone  in  the  dark  than  to  risk 
disillusionment  in  Hilda’s  place.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  was  more  in  keeping  with  their 
respective  characters.  Claire  Clair- 
mont  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  who 
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would  go  to  a  man’s  house  and  bother 
him  for  an  essay.  Probably  his  wife 
would  be  there,  and  then  Hilda  would 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  But  Mary 
would  stay  away,  and  he  would  think 
of  her  and  wish  that  she  had  come. 
Though  he  would  never  see  her  again, 
he  would  often  dream  of  her,  and  that 
was  a  much  better  thing. 

The  wind  was  getting  too  cold  alto¬ 
gether  and  she  decided  to  walk  about 
a  little  to  keep  warm.  She  went  some 
way  along  the  road  to  meet  Hilda.  It 
was  a  meagre,  scattered  thoroughfare 
of  villas,  small  shops,  and  the  first  of 
the  Munsey  cinemas.  Outside  the 
latter  she  paused  to  stare  listlessly  at 
some  l^rge  poster  advertising  a  film 
called  The  Sheik’s  Daughter.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  her  mother  and  father 
would  be  going  to  the  pictures  that 
night  and  that  the  house  would  be 
empty  when  she  got  home. 

For  the  hundredth  time  she  won¬ 
dered  if  Arnold  Smedley  had  read  her 
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essay.  If  he  had,  she  was  sure  that 
he  would  not  give  it  to  Hilda.  He 
would  make  some  excuse.  And  then, 
when  they  came  to  look  among  his 
papers,  after  he  was  dead  perhaps,  they 
would  find  it  where  for  years  it  had 
been  treasured.  And  so  at  last  it  would 
be  known  who  the  mysterious  J.  P. 
was  to  whom  so  many  poems  had  been 
dedicated. 

Somebody  touched  her  elbow  and 
she  found  that  Hilda  was  beside  her. 

“  Why!  You’re  back  very  soon!  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hilda  in  an  oddly  flat 
little  voice.  “  I  didn’t  take  long.” 

“  Have  you  got  your  essay?  ” 

“  Yes,  I’ve  got  them.  Here’s  yours.” 

Hilda  produced  two  little  rolls  of 
foolscap  and  offered  one  to  Janie. 

“  Then  he  didn’t  read  either  of 
them?  ” 

Hilda  said  nothing. 

“  Did  he?  ”  insisted  Janie. 

“He  .  .  .he  didn’t  know,”  whis¬ 
pered  Hilda. 
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“  He  didn’t  know?  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean?  You  saw  him,  didn’t 
you?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did  see  him.  Just  for  a 
minute.” 

Janie  peered  curiously  at  her  friend. 
By  the  glaring  lights  of  the  cinema 
she  could  see  that  Hilda’s  face  was 
very  pale.  Plainly  she  was  shattered, 
unable  to  speak. 

“  Oh,  Hilda!  Tell  me!  Has  anything 
awful  happened?  ” 

Suddenly  Hilda  let  her  have  it. 

“  Listen,  Janie  Pringle!  ”  she  said 
swiftly.  “  I’ll  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened.  And  then  you’re  never,  not 
ever,  to  say  one  word  about  it,  or 
him,  again.  Not  a  word!  Do  you 
promise?  ” 

“  No,  no!  I  promise.  Tell  me!  ” 

“  Well,  when  I  got  there  I  rang  the 
bell  and  she  opened  the  door.  .  .  .” 

“  She.  His  wife.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  was  she  like?  ” 
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Hilda  swallowed. 

“  We  .  .  .  we’ve  made  a  mistake 
about  her.  Naomi  Jacobs  can’t  really 
have  seen  her.  I  mean,  she’s  most 
frightfully  pretty.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  but  is  she  common?” 

“  N-no!  Not  a  bit.  She’s  absolutely 
ladylike.  And  she’d  got  on  a  perfectly 
ripping  dress,  black  and  silver,  really 
most  frightfully  swish.  When  I  asked 
for  him,  she  was  very  nice.  She  said 
they  were  just  going  out  to  dinner,  but 
she’d  call  him.  And  she  took  me  in. 
I  didn’t  have  time  to  notice  the  room 
much.  It  was  full  of  books,  and  a 
gorgeous  piano.  They  were  talking  in 
the  passage,  and  I  couldn’t  help  hear¬ 
ing  what  they  said.  She  called  out: 
‘  Here’s  one  of  your  little  dewdrops 
called  to  see  you.’  ” 

“  Dewdrops?  ” 

“  That’s  what  she  said.  And  then  he 
came  in.  He  looked  different,  sort  of. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  in 
evening  dress.  But  he  didn’t  have  that 
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lovely  untidy  look.  He  had  on  a  white 
tie!  It  must  have  been  quite  a  grand 
affair  they  were  going  to.  And  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  wanted  our  essays 
back  and  he  said  that  he  hadn’t  read 
all  of  them  because  he  was  so  busy 
getting  ready  to  go  to  Canada,  in  a 
hurry.  But  he  said  his  wife  would 
probably  be  able  to  put  her  hand  on 
them,  because  she’s  been  correcting 
most  of  his  essays  for  him  this  week.” 

“  She  has?  ” 

“  He  said  something  about  her 
being  really  more  qualified  to  correct 
essays  than  him,  because  she  used  to 
be  a  lecturer  at  Oxford  or  somewhere.” 

“  Oh,  Hilda!  ” 

“  Wait!  That’s  not  the  worst.  Then 
he  went  out  and  asked  her  about  it. 
And  I  suppose  they  didn’t  realise  that 
I  could  hear  every  word  they  said. 
Because  he  said :  ‘  I  say,  sweet,  have  I 
read  Pringle  and  Bowes,  or  have  you?’ 
And  she  said:  ‘  You  must  have,  for 
I’m  sure  I  didn’t.’  And  he  said :  ‘  Then 
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where  the  dickens  have  I  put  them?  ’ 
And  she  said :  ‘  Where  do  you  gener¬ 
ally  put  the  dewdrops’  efforts  when 
you’ve  read  them?  ’  And  he  said:  ‘  In 
the  waste-paper  basket.’  ” 

“  Oh  no!  No!  ” 

“Yes!  And  so  he  had  to  come  back 
again  and  fish  the  things  out  of  the 
waste-paper  basket  right  under  my 
very  nose.  Of  course  he  apologised  a 
lot  and  said  they’d  got  put  there  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  house  was  in  a  muddle. 
He  was  very  nice.  But  oh,  Janie!  It 
was  awful!  ” 

“Dewdrops!”  said  Janie.  “Waste- 
paper  basket!  ” 

“  Now  don’t  go  on  like  that.  You 
promised  you  wouldn’t.” 

Janie  did  not  want  to  go  on.  She 
was  as  anxious  to  forget  the  incident 
as  ever  Hilda  could  be.  Wildly  she 
looked  about  for  an  excuse  to  change 
the  subject  and  her  eye  fell  on  the 
posters  of  The  Sheik’s  Daughter. 

“  Have  you  seen  this  picture?  ”  she 
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began  hurriedly.  “  I  believe  it’s  quite 
good.  Carl  Baines  is  in  it,  you 
know.” 

“  Yes.  I’d  heard.  A  lot  of  the  girls 
went  yesterday  and  they  said  it  was 
awfully  good.” 

“  Do  you  know,  it’s  funny,  but 
Daddie  actually  likes  me  to  go  to  the 
pictures.  He  thinks  it’s  good  for  me.” 

“  Mine  does  too.  What  he  says  is, 
all  work  and  no  play  is  never  good  for 
anybody.  He  said  so  at  breakfast  this 
morning.  He  thinks  I  study  too  much. 
He  says  it  isn’t  good  for  anyone  to  be 
reading  poetry  all  the  time.” 

I  expect  that’s  quite  right.” 

“  And  after  ail,  there’s  a  good  deal 
of  difference  between  a  picture  like 
this  and  one  of  those  comics.” 

“  Yes,  because  Carl  Baines  is  really 
an  artistic  actor.” 

“Do  you  know,  Janie,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  that  perhaps  I’d  just  look  in  at  this 
end  and  see  what  it’s  like.” 

“  Why,  I  think  I  will  too.” 
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And,  as  the  glittering  doors  swal¬ 
lowed  them  up,  Janie  was  saying, 
“  Did  you  read  that  bit  in  the  paper 
last  week  about  Carl  Baines?  It  said 
that  his  married  life  was  most  awfully 
unhappy.” 
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